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~ Portrait of Astoria.—-We are indebted to the courtesy 
of the editors of the Cultivator, for the use of the cut of 
the portrait of the fine short horn bull Astoria, which gra- 
cesthis number. For this clever manifestation of good 
feeling, we tender them our unfeigned thanks. 











Tue Dorrar Farmer.—The first number of a new 
‘monthly publication, bearing the above title, has reached 
us from Louisville, Kentucky. It is published by 
Prentiss & Weissinger, and consists of 16 royal quarto 
pages, and to be devoted to practical and scientific agri- 
culture. The number before us is well gotten up, and 
we doubt not that the work will prove a valuable auxil- 


iary. We wish the proprietors success. 





Tue Kentucky Farmer.—We have received the 
second number of this journal. Some months since, we 
expressed our regret that it had been discontinued, and 
we are pleased now, to find that it has again been restored 
to life by a consolidation with the Kentucky Cultivator, 
a spirited paper published at Lexington, whose visitings 
we had also missed for some time as well as those of the 
Farmer. The former Kentucky Farmer did good service, 
and battled with the chivalry peculiar to those of the 
“bloody ground,” under its old conductor; and we trust 
that, in its reanimated form, it may continue to deserve as 
well earned a reputation as did its predecessor. 





New Acricutturat Socizty.—The citizens of 
Yalabusha and the adjoining counties of Mississippi, met 
on the 4th of July, ultimo, and formed an agricultural so- 
ciety, under the name of the Union Agricultural Society 
of North Mississippi. The meeting was a thorough one, 
adopted a constitution, which was numerously signed, 
and appointed officers to conduct the affairs of the soci- 
ety. Jt began its labors on a glorious day, and we trust 
its works may prove as auspicious to the cause of agri- 
culture in Mississippi, as have been the Declaration of 
Independence to that of freedom throughout the world. 





To Cvrtor.—Our corresponent “Cultor” will per- 
ceive that we have filled up the blanks in his communi- 
cation, with regard to the value of certain descriptions of 
Engtish coins; his other question will be answered in 


this notice. 

A stone of wool is 14 Ibs. 

A stone of beef is 8 Ibs. 

A stone of small grain, as corn is called in England, 
is 8 Ibs. 

A stone of wax 8 Ibs—and a stone of glass 5]bs. 

A quarter of grain is 8 bushels. Our correspondent 


will perceive, by reference to Mr. Hanam’s note, which 
gave rise to his inquiries, that he was not instancing the 
products of barley and oats, to which he (our corres- 
pondent) calls our attention, as large yields; but on the 
contrary, merely to show that by pursuing a course of 
improvement, and that chiefly within the last seventy 
years, in England, the products of the soil had been 
brought up so as to produce much more than it did 
nearly 500 years ago. By reading the noe with its context 
“Cultor’s” acumen will enable hia to see, at first sight, 
that such is the case. 

Some of these days when we get time, and feel in the 
vein, we will make out the tables suggested by Cultor; 
we know they will be useful, for we have ofien felt the 
inconvenience of which he speaks. 





Earv or Leicester.—We observe with regret, by the 
late European news, that the Earl of Leicester died 
recently in England in the 91st year of his age. This 
illustrious man was better known in this country by the 
name of Mr Coke, of Holkham, a name*which he had en- 
nobled, while he bore it, by the practice of every virtue 
which lend a charm to human actions, and dignify man 
in the walks of life. It is only since the ascension of 
Queen Victoria to the throne, that Mr, Coke would receive 
litle, having refused it from the hands of the late William 
IV., and we believe also, from these of George IV.; but 
when again presented him by the young Queen, the old 
man could no longer resist a boon coming from the hands 
of his sovereign, and that sovereign the danghter of his 
old friened and associate, the duke of Kent. To have 
refused under such circumstances, would have been doing 
a violence to former friendships, and the promptings of 
gallantry, which it did not become him to make, and he 
consented to have restored, in his own person, that title 
which, in a former century, had belonged to his fore- 
fathers. In receiving this distinguished mark of favor, it 
was admitted on all hands, that title imparted no dignity 
to Mr. Coke, who as the representative of his county 
had won more honor in the House of Commons, by his 
patriotic and generous bearing, than could be conferred by 
all the titles within the gift of the crown. To be called, 
and to deserve being called, the Great Commoner of Eng- 
land, was, indeed, enough to fill the measure of any 
man’s ambition. But however high this good man stood 
as a British statesman, his claims to public gratitude rest- 
ed on a more exalted basis—he was, in the broadest 
sense of the term, en agricultural benefactor. No man 
ever lived who had done more to advance the cause of 
enlightened husbandry, or to elevate the character of the 
tillers of the earth,—to him, as much as to any other in- 
dividual, is England indebted for the present improved 
state of her agriculture. He was not a mere theoretical 
talker, but an actor, and his own estates are evidences of 
the truth of what we say. Many portions of those es- 
tates, which, when they came into his management, were 
floating beds of sand, have not only been improved, but 
changed in the very texture of their soil. By the ad- 





dition of clay and mari, he converted thousands of acres 
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of such sands, as we have described, into-productive 


loams—lands which fifty years ago, would bring nothing 
but peas, are now among the best wheat soils in the 
Kingdom. He was tua, among the most zealous improv- 
ers of stock, and to his munificence, is our country main- 
ly indebted for the introduction, within the last thirty 
vears, of those beautiful Devons, which are now to be 
found every where over our wide spread domain— 
most of them having proceeded: from a present of siz, 
which he made to our accomplished countrywoman, the 
Marchioness of Wellesley, and by her to her venerable 
father, and late father in law, both at the time, and one of 
them now, residents of our city. 

During the whole of our revolutionary -struggle, Mr. 
Coke was the firm and consistent friend of America, and 
from that period to thé hour of his death, he was as 
warmly attached to our country. At Holkham our coun- 
trymen ever found that welcome, which an English 
country gentleman knows so well how to give, and now, 
that he sleeps with his fathers, we feel that this notice is 
due to his memory. 











The Pittsburg American states that a farmer in Mifflin 
towship, Alleghany County, sowed last fall four bushels 
of yellow bearded wheat, from which he realized this sea- 
son one hundred and eighty-four bushels. 


We clipped the above from the Baltimore American, 
and on reading it was instinctively reminded of the inere- 
dulous old Dutchman, who on Rearing any thing 
smacking of the marvellous, exclained, “J vonder if it vas 
drue !°—Forty six bushels for one sown—verily, this is 
almost equal to some of the snake stories. 





Treaty with Great Britain !—It is at length an- 
nounced, with absolute certainty, thata Treaty has been 
entered into, between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, 
for the adjustment of the North Eastern Boundary ques- 
tion, the commissioners of the State of Maine assenting 
thereto, so that every requisite to the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of that question, (says the National Intelligencer) is 
secured. 





Tue Compost-Y arp. 


In a recently published Scotch work on agriculture, de- 
nominated “The Book of the Farm,” there appears a draw- 
ing and description of the “Comprost-Y arp,” an enclo- 
sure distinct from, and yet closely connected with, the 
farm or barn-yard, and in which is situated a tank or sun- 
ken cistern, for the reception of the urine from the horse- 
stables, cow and ox stalls, and the range of hog-styes, into 
which it is conveyed by under drains, so that the rain 
which falls in the yards does not flow into the tank, to 
weaken the liquid, or to overfill it with an useless article. 
Into this compost-yard is brought, at leisure times, large 
quantities of muek, virgin-earth or bank-soil, upon which 
is poured from time to time, as it is collected, the urine 
from the cistern, Several of these heaps are in 
tion at the same time, and so soon as one of them becomes 
sufficiently saturated with the urine, it is turned over and 
carefully mixed, the clods being minutely broken and 
verized. And if, at this stage, lime is adde:! and intimate- 
ly mixed by turning, the mass will be found equal in vg 
ue to soaper’s ashes; by far more lasting in its effects, ad- 
ding stap/e as well as vigour to the soil, and manufactup- 
ed at an expense much less than by any other mode that 
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can be devised ; the urine of suchan establishment being 
equal in value, and preferable for many purposes, to the 
more solid parts of the dang of the stables. By these ve- 
simple means, the resources of a farm can be doubled, 
while the labour attending the manufacture might be car- 
ried on at a time of leisure, affording profitable employ- 
ment at all seasons of the year. And this mode of expen- 
ding the urine of an establishment is for better than that 
which in some places is in use, namely, to carry it abroad 
in water casks and sprinkle it on grass-lands while the 
crop is growing ; for on some occasions it has been found, 
to say the least, almost useless, while in its concentrated 
state, it would prove in other cases injurious. One could 
easily imagine a tank, with a pump for lifting the liquid 
into an upper cistern, from whence it might be conveyed 
by means of a hose-pipe toany given distance, and to any 
of the heaps where required ; and thus, by the la- 
our of a couple of hands for an hour or so, the contents 
of the cistern could be equally distributed over large quan. 
tities of earth, upon which more muck might then be 
spread, and the urine be again applied, so as at length to 
form heaps of compost of great magnitude, in a fit state to 
carry abroad as top-dressing to meadows or clovers, or 
suitable for any other purpose. 

The solid contents of the farm-vard and stable manure 
eould then be carried into the fields, and be there compos- 
ted with other bank-earth, or the clearing of hedge-rows, 
&c., or the earth obtained from the lower parts of a field, 
where is often to be found large quantities of the richest 
part of the soil, brought down by the washings of rains 
from time immemorial, and which only require to be com- 
posted and taken back to those parts from whence they 

’ bave been brought to render the land uniform in its pro- 
duce, and enabling it to double the quantity of its yield. 
At the same time, great labour might sometimes be saved 
in the article of carting, if care were taken to make the 
urrangements to carry the compost down hill, instead of 
up the ascent, and this might often be done, by taking the 
earth from the lower side of the field above that on which 
itis intended tocarry it abroad, removing a set of bars here 
and there, to render ready access to the field below. This 
I have often been enabled to do, at a saving of more than 
one half the labour ia cartage : and it behoves the farmer 
to consider well before commencing his compost heap— 
by an examination of the locality of his fields—whether 
such an arrangement be not practicable; remembering, 
however, that the heap must be formed on a dry soil, for 
if otherwise, the fermentation going on in the mass will 
draw up the moisture from the lower earth, and render all 
the operations difficult, luborious, and disagreeable; the 
character of the compost will be changed, and its fructify- 
ing principle detcriorated in a remarkable degree. The 
wholesome and refining process of fermentation being 
checked and rendered abortive by the chilling influence 
of a too great abundance of moisture, the compost will be- 
come cold, heavy, and adhesive, powerless in its eflects, 
and rather a dead and putrid mass, than a warm and invi- 
gorating substance. This consideration is therefore of 
paramount importance to the success of the undertaking ; 
and yet, how often have 4 seen a compost-heap placed in 
a cold, wet, low, and shady corner of a field, liable to be 
overflown by freshets from a neighboring stream, or even 
by the effects of a heavy rain. But no practical man will 
be in danger of committing the error, if he have once as- 
sisted in turning a heap placed in such an unsuitable ‘sit- 
uation, the wet and heavy foundation of which will have 


taught him a lesson he will not be likely soon to forget. 
—Farmer’s Cabinet. Vir. 
June 27, 1842. 





F:om the Southern Planter. 
Towacco. 
, undersigned, a Committee appointed by the Agri- 
al Society of Powhatan, to whom was referred the 
subject, viz; “The best mode of managing Tobaceo from 
he time it is cut in.the field until itis carried to market,” 
na il the subject under consideration, beg leave to 
nt the following report as the result of their delibera- 
















ting » plan of management for this plant, (one 

si remuikable in the vegetable world) é will be 

2 inquire into its character and properties. 

of the analysisof the most experienced chem- 
eight hundredths of aqueons 

and other matters. is 











plant being cultivated almo-t exclusively to be used as a 
luxury From this analysi. it will be seen that only two- 
tenths of this plaut, then, from its character can be made 
available; the remainder, being aqueous, disappears in the 
process of curing. A small portion of the two hundredths 
referred to, being more volatile thar the: remainder, chan- 
ges its character, by the application of heat combined with 
moisture, and as a consequence, changes the character of 
the plant, and thereby destroys its beauty and quality. I: 
must be evident, then, that the great secret in curing the 
plant is that, by practising which, you can retain all (if 
possible) of this two hundredths of oleaginous and resin- 
ous matter, and dispel the eight hundredths of aqueous 
property. 

The plant being supposed to be matured and cut in the 
field, the first operation is the hanging on the sticks. We 
advise that it should be done with great care—that each 
plant be placed perpendicularly on the stick, with space 
sufficient to prevent one plant from coming in contact 
with another—it being a matter of importance to give each 
plant a sufficient space for free evaporation. The second 
operation is “scaflolding.” Your Committee advise that 
the sticks should be carefully removed to a scaffold, 
(which should always be near at hand) taking great care 
that the plant shall not be-bruised. The scaffold should 
be low, so that the tails of the plant may nearly reach the 
earth,—it being considered highly important to have the 
radiation of heat arising from the earth atthis season of 
the year to aid in yellowing the plant. After it has re- 
mained thus crowded on the scaffold some two or three 
days, the sticks must be removed from one another at 
such a distance as to give the plant the benefit of free ven- 
tilation. How long it should remain on the scaffold your 
Committee cannot exactly advise, it being dependant ona 
variety of circumstances, which they feel at a loss to ex- 
plain even to an experienced planter. The result of their 
experience is, that when the pith of the stalk commences 
to contract, and the stems show a slight degree of con- 
traction, and the margin of the leaves gives evidence of a 
slight degree of dryness to the touch, that then it is ready 
to be removed to the house. This mode is advised if it 
is desired to cure the planta bright color. If it is desir- 
ed to cure it a dark color, the same «directions should be 
observed, with this exception, that instead of crowding 
the sticks upon the scaffold, they should be carefully pla- 
ced at intervals of about ten inches, the object being ob- 
viously to present the leaves on one plant coming in con- 
tact with those on another, a due regard being had to the 
size of the plant. 

This brings us to the third operation, the “housing,” 
as it is termed. The same particularity and care should 
be observed in housing as has been advised in the last 
operation, a departure from which would produce disas- 
trous consequences. By all means avoid crowding, which 
done, produces “house-burn.” By “house-burn” we mean 
that leaf which presents a red color and dry lifeless ap- 
pearance. We believe that it is produced by heat from 
two causes, crowding and excessive fire. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject,and your Committee 
are well aware of it too, even by experienced planters; 
but such is our conviction of its trath from close obser- 
vatjon that we will almost venture the opinion without the 
fear of refutation. 

The fourth operation is by far the most important 
branch of the subject before them, “the firing.” Your 
Committee are well aware of the difficulty of removing 
old and established usagesand opinions, and venture on 
this branch of the subject with great diffidence, as their 
plan will come in conflict with the usages and opinions of 
the oldest, most experienced and respectable planters 
of our State. . But the importance of their opinions, (for- 
med from experiment) if true, both as it regards the econ- 
omy of labor and fuel, (the latter article becoming so 
searee in our part of the State as almost to deter the boldest 
from the cultivation of the plant,) emboldens them in the 
stand they have taken, and induces them to recommend 
the-plan to their brother planters. The plan heretofore 
practised and the general received opinion is,that it requires 
a great deal of fuel to cure tobacco, and give it that sea- 
soning 1equired to make it stand a vovage to a market. 
The plan which we recommend, we think, will produce 
this result with less than one-half of that required by the 
old plan. 

All that is requisite is to evaporate the water and retain 
the ol and resinoys matters. This accomplished, we 
should be satisfied—your Committee recommend that the 
fire should be commenced gradually so that the beat by 








degrees should be uniformly diffused throughout the house 
never in the commencement exceeding the warmth of 8 
summer’s sun; a greater degree of heat would prove 
injurious, seriously affecting the oily and resinous proper- 
ties of the plant. Keep up this fire until the leaf (not the 
stem) is cured ; then let the fires burn out, (they should 
not be put out.) Jt will then be left as dry as tinder: let 
it remain until it gets in soft order, and then commenee the 
fire again, as before directed, and continue it until the stem 
is cured, so much as to leave it ina safe condition, takin 

care never to permit the tobacco to get in too “high or- 
der,” to correct which, should it occur, apply the fire as 
before directed. We are of opinion that a greater degree 
of heat should never be applied than 110 or 120, Farenheit 
thermometer. A greater degree of heat would tend to’ 
evaporate the valuable property of the plant, itbeing borne 
in mind that all that is required is a sufficiency of heat to 
evaporate the water, any excess over that quantity mugt 
serve to encroach on the oily and resinious Property of 
the plant. One of your Committee, for four years oper- 
ating on this plan, has uniformly sold his crops for the 
best prices, and his crops too have uniformly been ship- 
ped and no complaint has as yet been heard (although par- 
ticular inquiries have been made) that his crops did not 
stand the voyage. We, therefore, recommend the above 
plan to our brother planters as making more tobacco with 
less labor and at least one-half of the fuel ordinarily used, 

The tobacco supposed to be thoroughly cured, then 
comes the process of “striking” or taking from the sticks, 
We advise that during the month of December all tobacco 
should be taken down in tolerably soft order, so that stri- 
king two plants together to free it from grit will not in- 
jure the tails ; a bed having been prepared of planks about 
twelve inches from the floor, place the plants down lap- 
ping the tails about twelve inches, and leaving the buts on 
each side exposed so that they can continue to dry, being 
careful to leave a space of eighteen inches between the 
bulks to admit free circulation and permit a man to pass 
between them, then cover it over with straw, without 
weight, as it strips easier, a weight causing the leaves to 
adhere. 

The next process is stripping. The tobacco is taken 
from the bulk into a stripping room prepared for the pur- 
pose, which should be made close, and with a stove the 
warmth kept as uniform as possible ; your hands must be 
divided into assorters and tiers up, and each assorter 
should separate the colors and lengths, and when so sep- 
erated, they pass to the tiers up, whoare required to tie it 
up in such number of leaves, say from six to eight, so 
that in packing they may be easily grasped and pressed by 
the hand, taking care to keep the colors separate and dis- 
tinct, and also dividing the long and short of each color. 
The lugs should de bundled up in large bundles, without 
much regard to nicety. 

The next process is the “straightening and boxing.” 
The tobacco is taken to the packing room, which we will 
suppose is well prepared with boxes, in number according 
to the amount of tobacco made, which we recommend 
should cube four feet six inches, with the lever attached 
to each. This size is thought best to give the packer room 
sufficient to pack with ease; a larger box would prevent 
the lever from acting uniformly on a larger surface.. The 
packer takes his position in the box and the bundles, atter 
having passed through three or four hands pressed by each 
and straightened, or handed to the packer, one bundle at 
a time, who lays it straight in the box, The box should 
be packed at least half full before any weight is applied 
with the lever, and when applied, great care should be 
observed to avoid brushing by too much weight. Keep 
the colors and lengths in separate boxes. ‘The Ings will 
not pay for the trouble of boxing, and we advise that they 
be packed in the hogshead, and prized as fast as stripped. 
The tobacco should remain ia the boxes until it adheres 
together well, that period will bring the spring of the 
year—it should then be taken from the boxes for the pur- 
pose of getting in prizing order, and instead of the old 
plan of tieing up with shucks, which is a very tedious 
operation, and the old plan of hanging on stieks drawn to 
an edge, which always tended to bend the stems, which, 
when dry, can never be straightened, we recommend a 
plan, the invention of one of your Committee, (Wm. Old, 
Esq.) Two bundles of tobacco should be placed togeth- 
er, and immediately below the tie should be fastened by a 
string, and two other bundles placed likewise and fastened 
by the other end of the string. drawing the string tightly, 





and then laid overa stick from ten. to thirteen strings on 
each stick. The string made of ordinary coun, sufficient- 
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Jy, strong to sustain the weight of four bundles of tobac- 
co, should be twenty-two inches long, the end of each 
Joop made into a running-noose, and the heads of two 
bundles caught in each end ; they are then hung up in the 
house with sufficient room between the sticks to prevent 
their coming, in contact; let it remain until it gets thor- 
oughly dry. In the month of March it will get in that 
order ; as soon thereafter as a season offers, strike it down 
in prizing order, but if you should not be able to strike it 
jn the month of March, and you cannot geta seoson with- 
out the aid of art—then dry it with a moderate fire, such 
as has been recommended in the curing, until thoroughly 
dry, and then be careful to strike it down the first season 
that offers ; should.you omit il, it will be necessary to dry 
it again, which should be avoided, as the oftener it is fired 
and the longer it hangs up, the more loss is sustained in 
weight. The tobacco should be taken down on the sticks, 
‘cooped’ in a bulk, and at convenient seasons thereafter, i! 
should be again boxed in the same manner recommended 
in the first boxing, taking care to turn the edges of the bun- 
dles up (they being flattened by the first boxing) and put 
on as mnch weight as you can with the lever. It must re- 
main in the boxes until you are ready to prize. The prizing 
in the hogsheads after this preparation is one of the sim- 
plest operations. 

Your Committee present this report with the conviction 
that they have very imperfectly handled the subject, but 
they have done the best they could in this brief manner. 

AppiTIONAL.—T he undersigned, one of the Committee, 
agrees with his brother planters and members of the Com- 
mittee in the general views expressed by them upon the 
subject submitted for their consideration; but differing 
with them in one of the most important operations of pre- 
paring a crop for market, viz: the curing; he conceives the 
object of the Society will be best accomplished by stating 
that difference. He does not know better how to commu- 
nicate his difference of opinion, than by stating his own 
plan, which is as follows. He adopts the plan of the Com- 
mittee in the commencement, and continues it until they 
stop the fire the first time, at which time he increases his 
to a high degree, and continues it until the tobacco is cur- 
ed, or nearly so. By this plan, he has sueceeded uniform- 
ly in procuring good prices until the last two years, when 
the objection made by the buyers was, not to the manner 
of curing, but of prizing. His tobacco has usually held 
out with the estimate whilst growing. 

ar C. SELDEN. 


Anew Diseasz@ or THE Pium. By Dr. T. W. Har- 
_ Ris, author of the Entomological Report of the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Last year an undescribed disease of the plum made its 
appearance in some gardens of this vicinity, in the latter 
part of the month of May, and has been observed again 
during the present season. Soon after the blossom had 
fallen, the fruit began to swell rapidly, and, in the course 
of two or three weeks, it had gtown to more than ten 
times the size that it ordinarily attains in the same period. 
It was soft and compressible, as though it were puffed up 
with air, being filled with an elastic spongy substance of 
a whitish color. Insome of these inflated plums no 
vestage of a kerne] remained ; in others, a little, soft, and 
empty shell was found.. After growing from one half to 
more than three quartes of an inch in diameter, the fruit 
dropped, and by the middle of June no more of it was to 
be seen on the trees. 

The cause of this puffy swelling of the fruit, and abor- 
tion of the kernel, is a little éhrips ; and several of these 
minute insects were found, on the 28th of May, on almost 
all the diseased plums. It is probable that they begin 
their attacks in the blossom, and that they prevent the 
impregnation of ovule or young kernel, by destroying the 
pollen; and, by subsequently puncturing the plum, pro- 
duce an irritation, which is followed by a rapid swelling 
and diseased condition of the fleshy substance of the/fruit. 
Preternatural enlargements and distortions of the parts of 
flowers and of fruits are known to be occasioned by the 
attacks of other apecies of thrips. This may be seen in 
the blossom of the black wortleberry, (Vaccium resi- 
néum ;) all parts of which, calyx, corolla, stamens and 
ovary are sometimes enormously enlarged, and entirely 
changed in texture and appearance, in consequence of the 
punctures of a kind of thrips. 

It is not yet known how far this affection of the plum 
has extended. In this vicinity it seems to have beemcon- 
fined to certain trees only. Should the insects multiply 
and spread to other trees and other places, they will 


prove very destructive to the fruit hereafter. Jt remains, 

therefore, for the practical gardener to watch for their 

first appearance, and to devise some sure means of kill- 

ing them, while the trees are in blossom and the fruit is 

forming. T. W.. HL 
Cambridge, June, 1842. 


We invile the attention of our readers to the above. 


New insects and diseases appear to be upon the increase, | 


and it becomes the intelligent cultivator to watch atten- 
tively for the causes which produce such: dire effects on 
his fruit trees. We trust we shall be able to offer other 
communications from Dr. Harris, on the habits of the 
various insects which annoy trees and plants, and thus 
be the means of leading to discoveries for the extirpating 
them.—Ed. Magazine of Horticulture. 


From the Southern Plaater. 
An ExreriMent on Stone Fruir. 

You know, sir, how difficult it is to ripen the nectar- 
ine. Beinga smooth-skinned fruit, free from the-furze, 
the curculio is fonder of attacking it than the peach, and 
it is generally eaten up by its worm. As the imma- 
ture fruit falls, the worm retires into the earth, only to rise 
again the next spring and- renew upon the young nectar- 
ines. I had heen so often tantalized in the growth of 
this beautiful fruit—none of my three trees bringing in 
many years a single specimen to maturity on my little 
farm, that I determined to remove one of them to my back 
yard in the city, which is well paved with brick. In the 
second spring the tree produced as beautiful nectarines as 
could be desired. My apricots always succeed in the 
same situation—and a worm is never seen in them (for 
ten years) —among them is the black apricot, a sound, ve- 
ry pretty and raey fruit, partaking of the character of the 
plum and the nectarine. 

My attention has been drawn to this matter by an arti- 
cle in the last “Farmers’ Register,” 207, on “The Fruit 
Curculio,” from Hillsboro,” North Carolina, April 8th, 
which states that, “a few years since, while at the house 
of a very intelhgent farmer of Lincoln county, I was for- 
cibly struck with the lively and clean appearance of his 
plum trees, which were then loaded with fruit. On in- 
quiring his mode of treatment, he remaked, that the only 
secret in the case was to set them out by the road side, 
(as his were) or along some path where the ground would 
be trodden down as hard as possible. 1t would appear, 
therefore, that the rationale of the thing is not to be sought 
in the shell marl or in the clay, but in having such a hard 
pan of earth around and under the trees, that the insects, 
which infest them, cannot get a lodging place in the soil.” 

Yours, with the best wishes for the success of your 
Planter, T. Rercwre. 

Richmond, June 1, 1842. + 

P. S.—If your friends desire any cuttings of the black 
apricot, they are welcome to them. I will send you a 
specimen of the fruit when it is ripe. The tree grows in 
my back yard. My nectarine tree was an old tree, much 
injured by the worm before f removed it—and was strip- 
ped down by the wind the fourth year after it was trans- 
planted. T. BR. 

There is no nian in this country, who understands, bet- 
ter than Mr. Ritchie, the proper mode of demonstrating 
to an edifor the truth of a proposition : we have received 
a plate of the fruit, rare as it is delicious, the black apri- 
cot, to which he refers. In the name of our friends, we 
return thanks to Mr. Ritchie for his polite offer with res- 
pect to the cuttings. 

That the fruit is saved from the curculio, if the passage 
of the worm from the fallen fruit to the ground can be in- 
tercepted, is confirmed by the testimony of John Carter, 
the celebrated nurseryman in this vieinity. Instead of the 
trampling or pavement, Mr. Carter subjects them to the 
devouring jaws of his swine, which have a regular run in 
his peach orehard. 

Srrainer Pait.—Mr. Epiror:—Ovur women round 
‘these mills’? have obtained a new article to strain milk. 


Some years ago the Pedlars brought round a tin strainer: 


in the shape ofa colandar, with brass wire cloth strainer, 
but the cloth was so small in those that it took a long 
time to strain any quantity of milk, and it took so long 
that they were not much used. Then came along a ten 
quart strainer pail, which was used considerably, and 


were a tolerable article with a brush to keep them clear. | 


They were much easier to use than the common cloth 
strainer, which every good woman knows is a hard. way 





as can conveniently be thought of to strain milk. 





i —=—= 

At the suggestion of our folks here, we sent down 1. 
the city by onr one handed pedlar, and had two pail. 
made on an improved plan. They hold iwebve quarts, 
larger at the top than the bottom, so that \yon can turn 
milk froma common pail without spilling, the brass wire 
cloth much larger than those that have been heretofore 
manufactured, so that they strain as fast-as desirable. The 
cloth is on the upper edge of the pail with. a.piece of tin 
covering perhaps of one eighth part of the size of the pail, 
directly over the strainer, so that in Straining, the milk will 
firstrun over the_pail, with a piece ef.tin on the out side 
of the pail and strainer in the shape or near the shape of 
the fore part ofa cap, for the milk to pass into the pan, 
or some other vessel. ; 

I suppose there is no “patent right invention” about 
it, so Hf your folks up in Kennebec want a better strainer 
than we used to have here, your.pedlars and manafaetur- 
ers would like the job of selling all the dairy women a 
pail a piece. Joun H. Futrer. 

Maine Farmer. 


Wuite Streep or rae Prairies. 

Many stories are told of a large white horse that has 
been seen often in the vicinity of Cross Timbers’and near 
the Red River. He has never been known to gallop, but 
paces even faster than any horse that has been sent ont 
after him can run; and so game and untiring is the “White 
Steed of the Prairies,” for he is well known to trappers 
and traders by that name, that he has. tired down no less 
than three race-nags sent out exprsssly to catch him with 
a Mexican rider. The latter had nothing but a Jasso or 
lariat with him, a long rope made either of horse-hair or 
hemp, and which the Mexicans throw. with great dexteri- 
ty; but although he took a fresh horse after tiring one 
down he was never near enough the noble animal to throw 
a slip-noose over his head, or even to drive him into a 
canter. He has been known to pace a mile in two min- 
utes and can keep up.this rate hour after hour, or until he 
has tired down whatever may be in chase. Large sums 
have been offered to any one who would catch him, and 
the attempt has frequently been made; but he still roams 
his native prairies in freedom, solitary and alone. One of 
the hunters even went so far as to tell me that hewas too 
proud to be seen in company -with the other mustangs, 
being a beautiful animal of far better action than those 
of his race ; but this part of the story I could not make it 
convenient to believe at.the time: rina 

From the Baltimore American- 

Messrs Editors—The following lines were written after 
reading the interesting and romantic account of the “White 
Steed of the Prairies,” recently published in the American. 


If you should think this trifle worthy a place in your pa- 


per it is at your service, 
Baltimore County, July 8th, 1842. 
“Tue Waite Steep oF- tHE Prairic.” 


List, list, to the tramp of the prairie’s “‘white steed,” 
As with phantom like fleetness he baffles the speed 
Of huntsmen aad trapper, who toil but in vain, 
To cross his wild path, as he scours the plain, 


RNELIA. 


No Mexican rider the -‘lasso” has thrown 

O'er his proudly arch’d neck, as he courses.alone > 
No curb from his lip*the white foam hath e’er cast, 
But free as the eagle, he bounds o'er the waste. 


On the prairie’s broad bosom no barriers rise ; 

Now heaving like ocean, now placid it lies, 

O’er iis green waves he shoots like the star of the night — 
-For a moment it gleams, then is lost to the sight,. 


Swift, swift, the bold huntsman aad race-horse so fleet, 
Pursue with an ardor which knows not defeat ; 

But vain are their efforts to gain the fair meed 

Of laurets thus won trom the praitie’s “white steed.” 


The wilt barb of the desert on-Araby’s plain, 
Subdued, yields his neck, and submits to the rein: 
He follows his leader, and lovingly bends, 

To meet his caress, the most faithful of friends. . 


But no hand shall conirel the proud steed of the West. 
In nature’s own freedom he springs from his rest— 
With wide-spreading nestril, and sinewy frame, 

W hich krews net oppression— which art canvot tame. 


Long, long, ‘shalt thou traverse the far-stretching plain, 

No hand shall lay grasp on thy silvery mane; ; 

Siill, still, shalt thou range, unincumbered and free, 

No bondage, white steed of the prairie, for theef 

HCP The heavy receipts of new Oats has caused @ 
decline in price ia the Baltimore market. 


. 
> 
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WORK FOR AUGUST. 

In entering upon the duties of this, the last summer 
month, it may not be amiss to call your attention to those 
labors which «are peculiar to it; not that we are vain 
enough to suppose that we can throw outa single new 
idea, but that by giving youa timely, well intentioned 
hint, we may be of service in directing attention to some 
few things which might otherwise escape your notice. 
Now for the work 

On Tue Farm. 

Harvesting —With the exception of late oats and 
timothy, you have, we are aware, not only cut but secur- 
ed all your grain and grass. So, therefore, it may only 
be necessary for us to jog your memory as to these, and 
with that view we would remind you, that both should be 
cut before they become dead ripe.. As to Oats, much is 
saved by cutting them early, in the prevention from shat- 
tering, a source of great loss to farmers, and against which 
all prudent men should guard. 

With respect to timothy,—this grass should be cut when 
the seeds of the head are perfectly formed, and before 
the-stalks become arid. Thuscut, the hay is more fra- 
grant, more acceptable to the beasts, as well as more sight- 
ly to the eye, and therefore more saleable. Jt may, pos- 
sibly, be properfor us to make a few remarks with res- 
pect to the manner ofeuring. In drying, it should be the 
aim of the farmer to preserve its greenness as much as 
possible, and this can only be done, by excluding the 
grass when cut as much as practicable from the influence 
ofsun and rain. After remaining a half a day in the 
swarth, the hay should be thrown into small cocks, of the 
sizeofabushel. In this condition it should remain until 
the succeeding morning, when, alter the moisture of the 
previous night’s dew had become evaporated, these cocks 
should be increased by throwing three into one, or four 

into one if the weather be clear, windy anddry. On the 
following day, about midday, you may begin to haul in 
and pack away. In packing it away, be sure to sirew a 
peck of coarse salt to each ton of it. If you do so, though 
your hay may be not quite cured, it will go through the 
sweat without injury, and render it much more accepta- 
ble to your stock than it would otherwise be, and relieve 
you from the necessity of salting your stock through the 
winter. 

Thrashing—We would again call your attention to 
the fact, that, although the rust and storms have done 
great injury to the wheat crop, and consequently lessened 
the supplies for market, yet largely above an average pro- 
duct remains ; that, as the foreign demand will be tri- 
fling,and we shall have to rely upon the home market, the 
sooner you get your wheat thrashed and cleaned, the bet- 
ter chance will you stand of being able to avail yourself 
of the rising of the market. Indeedg we do think that the 
chances for a good remunerating price is in favor of him 
who may get his wheat earlicst to market. 

Fallowing.—As soon as your harvest shall have been 
secured, it will be time for you to begin to plough yonr 
fields for fall sowing. Your Rye it should be your ob- 
jeet to getin in September, and, therefore, if you do not 
intend to sow in corn-fields, you have but little time to 
delay. In ploughing, our advice is, that you go as deep 
as the strength of your teams will allow, whether the 

_- gtound to be ploughed be a clover-ley, grase-ley or old 
be field, as we think there is no truth more demonstrable 
tha this, that deep pasturage always tends to promote 
galthfyl vegetation. Should the ground destined for 
fall grain be an old field, waburthened with a grass 
,we would, by all means, recommend that it 
two ploughings, the first to be very deep, so as to 
eu ely bury all weed-seeds, and the second shallow- 
‘ploughing to be followedby harrowing. Ground 
pied to either Wheat, or Rye, cannot be too 
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extracting food from the atmosphere, and to enable the 
plants to take good root before frost—the latter is a thing 
of moment, as it entrenches the plauts against freezing 
out. 

Timothy Meadows.—This is the time when you should 
be pushing ahead with steamboat speed, to get your 
grounds ready for sowing timothy seed, and let us whis- 
per.in your ear that, in preparing a field for timothy, you 
cannot make the ulth too fine,as nothing requires it 
more, or will better pay for labor thus bestowed. Be- 
sides good ploughing and thorough harrowing and roll- 
ing, unless your land is strong and rich, recollect that 
manure is essential to ensure a good crop of timothy— 
and bearalso in mind, that you are putting down a crop 
that may last for seven years. 

The usual method of putting in timothy is, to brush it 
in—we like not the practice—it is much better to use @ 
light harrow—the seed is much more regularly set and 
certainly covered. But use what you may, use a roller to 
finish with. ' 

In seeding don’t spare your seed. A peck to the acre 
is the usual quantity—though we should prefer a peck 
and ahalf : with the latter quantity, you will be sure to 
fill your ground with timothy plants instead of leaving 
room for weeds, and cleanly meadows will be the cdn- 
sequence. When a mancan, ata trifling extra expense, 
ensure such a result, interest as well as duty points out 
his course too forcibly to need any enforcement from 
us. The cleaner hay is from weeds, the more valuable 
is it, and the better price will it bring. 

If the field is infested with briars, root them out 
thoroughly—this is the month that it can be done with 
the greatest prospect of killing them. Take the same 
precaution with your meadows already set—cut them off 
below the ground, and put some salt on the wounded 
roots. 

If your meadows are wet, they should be ditched or 
drained, as sweet herbage will not grow on such soils, 
and the artificial grasses will always be supplanted by 
those of the sour tribe, which delight in watery beds. 

Draining and Ditching.—Of all the months in the 
year this is the best adapted to this work. Let us advise 
all who have stiff grounds which lay low, and are, con- 
sequently, wet, to proceed forthwith to have them ditch- 
ed and drained. By reliewing them of superabundant 
water, the character of the soil will be improved both in 
its natural fertility and competency to be meliorated by 
manure. Manure, placed upon lands which are at all 
times saturated by water, renders but trifling service, inas- 
much as the process of decomposition is so slowly car- 
ried on, as to be of little benefit, and for want of the re- 
quired heat healthful vegetation cannot take place. 
Wherever practicable we prefer the blind or French 
drains. 

Suckering and Sprouling.—Whether founded in true 
philosophy or not, this is the month of all others prefer- 
ed for taking off the sprouts and suckers from bushes and 
the stumps of trees, and as there seems to be a virtue in 
following public opinion, where no harm arises from it, 
we would recommend all to sprout and sucker every 
thing requirifg it this month, and instead of leaving them 
to encumber the earth, to put them in piles, to be burnt 
when dry. We are aware that all the sprouts and suck- 
ers usually found on a farm will not make much ashes, 
but however little, it is useful, and no farmer should ne- 
glect any opportunity of making and saving it. 

WWeeds.—The prudent farmer need not be told, that 
every weed upon_his place should he cut down and made 
into manure. Ten loads of weeds will, if placed layer 
and layer about with as many Joads of earth, of any kind, 
and ten bushels of lime, convert the earth into as good 
manure as ever came out of a barn yard. 


Turnips.—From what we told you Jeet month, you 
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are aware that you have not got any time to lose in the 
getting in your turnip seed. As we gave you ample direc. 
tions then, we will refer you to those directions now for 
information relative to their culture. With this athens 
we shall content ourself, with these injunctions—sow 
without delay—watch and drive off the fly, and cultivate 
your turnips thoroughly. 

Potatoes.—Give your fall potatoes their last working; 
do iteffectually ; leave neither weeds nor grass behind 
you, and leave the rest to time and that superintendin 
care that always metes out even handed justice. F 

Buckwheai—This grain may still be sown for grain, or 
to be ploughed in. 

Sheep.—This is the season when the fly makes his 
egg-deposites in the nostrils of the sheep—to prevent 
them, get you equal quantities of salt and tar, mix them 
together, and place them ina trough where your shee 
can have access to it—in seeking a lick at the salt, they 
will smear their noses, and thus erect a barrier against 
the approach of the fly to their nostrils, and save thes: 
selves from the evil consequences of worm in the head. 

Heifers.—All 2 year old heifers, which you intend for 
milch cows, should now be served. By attention to 
this business during this month, their calves would come 
in next May, a time the most auspicious of all others for 
young mothers, as genial weather and a good bite of 
grass, are indispensable requisites to enable them to 
answer, in a satisfactory manner, the demands of their 
interesting responsibilities, as well as to conduce to the 
profit of their owners. 

Milch Cows,—Towards the latter part of this month. 
when the pastures get thin, provide your cows with sine 
culent food of some kind. As their condition and wants 
may indicate it, let your milch cows be attended to—if 
possible, it is best that they, as well as heifers, have the 
benefit of service. 

If you have green food of any kind for them, confine 
your cows to the Barn yard of a night—if nothing else 
weeds will serve for them. 

Hog Pens.—Supply your hog pens with plenty of 
weeds in order that your hogs may be making you good 
manure. Let us pass into 

Tue Garpen, 

There is nota great deal to be done here, but stil] 
enough to justify the time to be devoted to a ramble. 

Strawberry Beds.—lf you intend planting out a bed 
of strawberries, it may be done the present month. If 
you have none already, buy some plants. If, however. 
you have plants, prepare your bed and set them out, tr 
ing care to plant when the ground is moist, and to keep 
the beds frequently watered. Clean out your old beds. 

Cabbages.—Keep your earlier cabbages clean of weeds 
and the earth well stirred. Plants for winter cabbage 
which may not be already planted out, should be, the 
first wet season. The bed in which you place them 
must be thoroughly manured and put in good order. 

Radishes for fall use should now be sowed in some 
border not too much exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun; until the seed shall have come up, the bed must be 
watered twice a week, and subsequently, whenever there 
is a drought while the plants are young, 

Lettuce and small Salading, of all kinds, may be 
sown, at intervals of three or four days during the month. 

Celery.—The very firstrain that comes plant out your 
celery plants. Should a rain not come within ten days. 
make a season by watering the bed freely. This Asti 
ing must be kept up morning and night till a good drench- 
ing rain comes. 

Asparagus Beds.—Be careful to cut down your aspara- 
gus, draw out the weeds and grass, and dig in a good 
dressing of rotten manure. 

Beans and Peas.—You may plant each, or both of 
these for either whe use or pickles, Green peas 
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planted af this season may be pulled in the fall and kept 
for table use, throughout the winter. Peas sown now 
aré not subject to the fly. 

Brussells Sprouts.——As a spring sprout or greens, there 
is nothing superior to this vegetable, and as itis very pro- 
ductive,a very little bed will serve a large family. Ifyou 
desire to have a supply next spring, now is the time to 





sow. 
and sow the seed, and finish by raking and rolling. 

Early Yorks, §c.—\f you wish to secure a supply of 
Early Yorks and other early cabbages next season, about 
the latter part of this month you should sow your seed. 
Be careful to get good seed ;—when the season arrives 
for setting out your plants we will jog your memory. 

Canieleupes, Melons, &c.—Those who wish to secure 
a supply of Mangoes, for their own families, should with- 
out further delay, plant a few hills of these. 

Fruit trees must be examined for insects, and the latter 
exterminated. Ifa sponge be dipt in sweet oil and fixed 
upon a stick you can destroy every insect within your 
reach by simply touching them with the oil. Oils of all 
kinds are fatal to the whole insect tribe. Having done 
the above, paint the bodies of your trees with a mixture 
of soft soap and flour of sulphur. 

We have now directed your attention to every thing 
that struck us at the moment, and will make our 
bow, wishing you a pocket full of money and health to 
enjoy it. 





How to coox Cucumsers.—We have seen a recipe to 
cook cucumbers, somewhat after this fashion: 

Take the cucumbers and after cutting off the rind, cut 
them into slices, then cut up a few onions with them, 
pepper and salt them to your liking, and add vinegar -to 
them—and then,—open your window and throw them 
away. 

This is the usual way of preparing them for the table, 
and doubtless, the recipe is so worded as to impress the 
idea of their unhealthiness, and we must confess, that we 
are among those who have so esteemed them. But if 
cooked as below stated, we conceive them not only to be 
wholesome, but among the most palatable vegetable dishes 
with which the table can be garnished. Our method is 
this : 

Pare off the rind, then cut the cucumber into slices 
lengthwise, dust either side of those slices with corn 
meal or wheat flour, pepper and salt them to please your 
taste ; this done, fry them brown, and you will have one 
of the most delicious dishes that you can imagine, ‘com- 
bining in their flavor those of the oyster plant and egg- 
plant. Of their healthfulness, thus cooked, there can be 
no question, and of their palatabless, it is only necessary 
that you iry them,to say with us that they are exquisite. 





Prum Puppinc.—Beat eight eggs very light, add one 
pint of milk, one quart of flour, and three quarters of a 
pound of butter after it has creanted ; cut and stone your 
raisins, rub them in flour and mix them in the batter with 
half a nutmeg, wet your cloth, flour it, tie it up tight, and 
shake it frequently to prevent the plums from settling at 
the bottom ; put your pudding in when the water is boil- 
ing; have a plenty of water; two hours will boil it well. 
The sauce used is made of sugar, wine and nutmeg.—- Sou- 
thern Planter. 

Drop Cakes.—One quart of milk, large teaspoonful of 
Sal-ratus dissolved in a cup of cream; to which stir in 
flour very smoothly until a thick batter. Then dip your 
spoon in milk and with it place vour batter at short dis- 
tances in a buttered pan. Very delicate made entirely of 
cream, either with or without eggs. 

Buckwheat cakes are less tough and not as liable to 
sour, when mixed with salt-rising instead of hop yeast. 

Soft Gingerbread, very nice.—Four teacups of flour, 
two eups of molasses, hajf a cup of butter, two cups of 
buttermilk, a cup.of thick cream, three eggs, table-spoon- 
ful of ginger, and the same of sal+ratus. Mix them all 

ther, with the exception of buttermilk, in which the 
saleratus must be «dissolved and then, arded to the rest. 
Kt must not stand long before being sentto,bake—WV. Y. 
Agricultur 


Manure and spade your ground well, then rake } 





BULL ASTORIA, REARED BY C. N. BEMENT, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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PEDIGREE. 
Astoria, white with a few deep red spots on neck and 
body, bred by, and the property of, C. N. Bement, of 
Three Hills Farm, near Albany, New York ;. calved July 


14, 1838; got by Ajax, dam Delia by Carlos; g. d. 
Dulcibella, by Frederick, g. g. d. Delicia, by Major: g. g. 
y.d. by Comus, g. g. g. g. d. by Marske, g. g.g. g. g. d. by 
Wetherells. # 

Ajax, bred by Gen. Van Rensselaer, got by Washington, 
dam Redlady, g. d. Pansy, by Blaze, g. g. d. Primrose, by 
Masons Charles, g. g. g. dam by Blythe Comet, g.g. g.g. 
d. by Prince, g g g. g. g. d. by George Coate’s Patriot — 
Farmer’s Series. 

The above portrait is a guod likeness of Astoria, the 
original picture whence it was taken, is said to be true to 
the life. This fine animal took one of the prizes for 
Bulls of the first class, last fall, at the New York State 
Society’s Fair, and is esteemed as a creature of excellent 
points. Several of his get may be seen at the country 
seat of Dabney S. Carr, Esq, near this city, and it is 
but doing justice to Astoria, to say, that they are living 
witnesses of his competency, of transmitting to his pos- 
terity those fine qualities of form and handling, ‘which 


distinguish the thorough-bred. Durhams above all other 
varieties of the race.. 

Astoria, we are told by Major Bement, is now in fine 
condition. In speaking of his performance, the Major 
says—*] have one bull and six heifer calves of Astoria’s 
get,,now in “my stalls, that cannot be easily beaten.” 
This is a good deal for a gentleman of his disposition and 
habits to say, and to our mind, no, better proof be needed 
to.establish the truth of the averment. But if there were, 
the witnesses are to be found inthe herd of Mr. Carr, 
whose calves, of Astoria’s-get, with tongues of trumpets, 
proclaim their sire’s fame. ; 

As Major Bement has several danghters of Astoria, 
which will require serving this fall, and he will, of course, 
have to employ another bull, he is disposed tu sell him. 
His price is $500. Any gentleman desirous of buying a 
thorough-bred short-horn Durham, of approved merit, 
we feel assured, eoujd not do better than to secure him. 

Applications for him may be made through the pro- 
prietor of this paper. All such, by mail, must be post. 
paid. 








English Weights and Measures, and Currency prices at 
Louisville—Quere as to cost of different kinds of Fen- 
cing. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir: You would doaservice to your readers by stating 
in plain letters and figures a few things, as for instance— 
How much of our federal money (dollars and cents) are 
in the common denominations of money in use in England. 
For example: 


1 pound sterling is $4 44c. 2m. 
1 guinea is 466 7 
1 sovereign is 5 00 0* 
1 shilling is 22 2 


Then again—for weights—In what common cases for 
instance do they use 14 pounds to the stone—and when do 
8 pounds make a stone? How many bushels are in the En- 
glish quarter? [na late ‘Farmer’ it is stated that in Eng- 
land 26 acres of barley returned 62 qrs. 2 bushels—62 
acres of Oats returned 40 qrs.4 bushels. Well | took my 
pen and multiplied 40 by 8, supposing’S bushels to be a 
quarter, as the Cashier of a bank told me it was, but I 
found that would not do, because that would be only 320 
and 4 bushels, making 324, which would be no great 
shakes for 62 acres. Then | multiplied by 28, supposing 
that might be a quarter, but that would not do. 

It is easy to say, any fool might know better—every 
one knows how many dollars and cents are in a pound 
sterling, or a guinea. or how many cents in a shilling 
sterling—but you may depend on it that whether they are 
willing or not, to “confess the corn,” there are many such: 
fools,and | acknowledge myself to be in that category; with- 
outa familiar knowledge of these few things, English news- 


~ *The sovereign is 22s. 6d. and is in our cusrency $4 99 c. 
7 wills, bu: passes in England for 94, 


papers and English agricultural essays are read by many 
without profit, not being able to make comparisons. 

A smalt List of such things asarein most common use, 
published once in three months, or a year, would be useful. 

A gentleman has just stepped in from Louisville—lask- 
ed him, “ how are times with you? every thing very cheap 
T suppose 2?” 

Answer—l left Louisville on Thursday, and by the-Na- 
tional Road, and Baltimore & Ohio rail road reached this 
city on the Tuesday following at 114—might have been 
here at day-light, but for the luxury of agood sleep and @ 
nice breakfast atthe Relay House—D. A. Smith’s—kept 
by at the Thomas Viaduet—and no where, 
said he, can yon get the luxuries in greater pxrfection— 
a place where Gad sends both the meat and the cook— 
Well, he went on and added in the way of illustration as 
to times and prices—* ] took my basket on my own arm, 
the mofning before | ieft home, as is my custom, and for 
70 cents [ carried home with, me 

4 peck Tomatoes 

Quarter of lamb 

Pair of nice puddle ducks 

A mess of peas 

ldezen eggs 
and a bunch of mint—QFnot for a julep, but to make 
sauce for the lamb ! 

The same gentleman says oats at Louisville will be 12} 
cents, corn 12 to 15, hay $6 a ton delivered in Louisville 
—and thinks wheat in Ohio will be 40 cents. There, sir, 
you may print what I have written if worth it—I have nog 
time to read it over—but I wish you would give the Eng. 
lish weights, measures and cutrencies—only a few items, 
such ag we read constantly in all accoun/s of protlucts 
and prices in England—and Pil eut it oat and put itin my 
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little pocket book, where many such things are stowed a- 
way untiljit gets\oo full: 

€FYou might give a very useful paper on the compar- 
ative expense of making different kinds of enclosures with 
different materials at. given prices. For example, what the 
cost of 100 yds. of plank fencing, sapposing the stuff 1}, in, 
hemlock or white pine to be of a given width (what would 
be most suitable)—and the pannels 3 or 4 rails and posts 
every 8 or 10 feet. A paper might be made up on this 
subject that would oceupy 3 columns of your paper, and 
would prove practically valuable, for those are the sorts of 
communication, relating to matters of necessity and prac- 
tice which are valuable—Would it, or not, be advisable to 
run a plough along twice in a furrow to throw up a bank, 
and thus save one rail? but positively | have not time, e- 
ven at the rate my pen goes, to extend this string any fur- 
ther. Curtor— Washington cily. 





LATE FROM EUROPE. 

Al New York—The Great Western arrived at sunrise on 
Saturday. 

There has not sufficient time elapsed for the effect of the 
news to be shewn in our markets. Cotton is more active, the 
sales on Saturday amounted to 1200 bales for export; Upland 
and Florida sold at 6a84; Mobile 64a10; New Orleans 62103, 
and Texas 7 1-8a7 3-8, short price. 

The sales of Flour were unimportant, prices have not 
changed since Friday. 











Sea Island at S4 at 18d per ib. About 400 bales of it taken 
on speculation, and 2070 for export. We quote Upland 33a 
63; fair 5 3 8; Orleans 34a64 and 7; fair 5 5 8; Mobile $#a62; 
fair 54. Tennessee and Alabama 34a54, and Sea Island 83a 
20J per Ib. “Lhe import has continued heavy and the sup- 
ply into this port since Ist of January amounis to 901,000 
bales, against 812,000 to the same period last season; the im- 
port from the United States is 75) ,000, being an increase of 
80,000. The stock in tis’ port is estimated at 670,000 
against 620,000 at sau.e period last season, the stock of 
Awericap is about 484,000 or about 14,066 less than it then 
was, y 

The duty on Wheat is to-day reduced to 8s per quarter, 
and on Flour to 4s $0d per bri. and at present the averages 
give no reduction of its going lower; but its future range 
must depend on the progress and result of the Harvest now 
about to commence on the Southera districts. The Corn 
markets advanced a little subsequent to our last, and Flour, 
duty paid, is retailing at 33s a 36s 6d per bri. Western 
Canal Flour Lad been selling at 29s a 50s per bri. in bond, 
and in consequence of the reduction in duty, is still quoted 
283 Gd a 29s 6d, but dull, and its value six weeks hence is 
wholly uncertain. ‘ 

Turpentine has further declined, and 1700 brisof fair 
quality have been sold at 7s 4d a 7s 9d per cwt.. No change 
in ‘Tobacco, and the demand extremely limited. 

Correspondence of the Richmond Compiler. 

Liverpool, July 4th.—The sales of Tobacco in June amoun- 
ted to 591 hhds. of which 192 were Virginia leaf, 125 stem- 
med; 33. Kentucky leaf, 241 stemmed;. of these 30 leal, 60 
stemmed were taken for Ireland, 110 for exportaticn, 40 for 





The Western came up the bay with the French flag half- 
mast, in token of the death of the Duke of Orleans, heir to 
the French throne. 

The heir-apparent to the French throne was killed on the 
13th instant, by leaping from his carriage while the horses 
were running away. 

We look upon this event as in every sense lamentable, for 
the affiicted Royal Family, for France, and for the peace of 
Europe. 

The permanency of the throne of July is in our judgement 
a European, nay a universal interest. The whole civilized 
world is concerned that France should learn repose in the 
arms of her constitutional monarchy; and this will be jeopar- 
ded by the Regency. (a word of evil omen in France) which 
must now be provided fora near contingency. 

Louis Philippi is now 69 years of age, and although of ro- 
bust health and temperate and active habits, is care-worn, 
and by this blow will be deeply, perbaps fatally smitien. The 
heir to the throne, the Count de Paris, eldest son of the de- 
ceased Duke of Orleans, is just four years old, and hence the 
necessity of a Regency. 

The commercial accounts from England are of a more 
cheering character than any we have received for some time 
past, but the weather has been propitious to the harvest, and 
this, of itself, is enough to excite a better feeling among bu- 
siness men. 

London, July 15th.—Tobaceo—The transactions are en- 
tirely confined to the wants of the home trade, who buy spar- 
ingly; for export, hitherto, nothing has been done. The pro- 
posed excise on Tobacco, for the purpose of preventing adul 
teration during the process of manfacture, will tend to in- 
crease the consumption. 

Amsterdam, July 12,—Cotton, in consequence of discour- 
aging reports from some ofthe leadiog markets, was less 
firm, and we are not aware that during the last eight days a" 
single sale of any importance had been effected in that article. 
The first hand transactions ia Tobacco last week consisied of 
213 hhids Maryland, and a cargo of 500 hhds. Kentucky, sold 
on contract; the trade, however, remained quiet, and prices 
uncertain. Ovr imports amounted to about 1200 hhds Ken- 
tocky, and 415 hhds. Virginia from New Orleans, and about 
700 bhds. Maryland from Bahimore. 

Carolina Rice remains in continued request; good qualities 
are paid with 103fi, and cleaned held at 124, 13 and 14H, fair 
Java at 84fi, cleaned at 9 to 10f, table Rice at 94, and clean- 
ed do at 10241. 

Liverpool, 15th July, 1842.—There is not quite so much 
gloom pervading our commercial community as at the date 
of our last Circular of 4th inst., and in the manufacturing 
districts also, though the distress amongst the laboring classes 
1s still Severe, trade has revived a litle. This arises partly 
from the new Tariff having come into operation, and parily 
from.eottinued favorable weather for the growing crops. The 
harvest will be vousually early, and if not a superabundant 
pe 3 at least promises to be betier than for the last four 
y oe: Oy 

For some days subsequent to the date of our last, the de- 
mand fur Cotton was scarcely sufficient to sustain prices, and 
the «081. inferior qualities were considered to be a shade low- 
f ion has since been recovered, and 
are not decidedly higher than on the 4th inst., 
s assumed rather more firmness and steadiness, 

hy tone, with a fair but not a brisk demand. 
the week ended 8th inst., were 24.240 bales, 

amount to 30.550 bales. 
at 3 5-8a64; 10,530 Orleans 









Scotland, 50 resale, and 500 for home trade. The market 
continued throughout the month in a dull state, and we have 
| again to notice a decline in the price of Kentucky strips of 
4d; of this description of stemmed, the finest having disap- 
| peared, the next in quality has bitherto manopolized the cur- 
rent sale. The stock of Tobacco in the Warehouse consists 
of 1926 hhds. Virginia leaf, 3018 Kentucky stemmed; 60 oth- 
er sorts, and 651 not yet sampled. The imported has been 
nearly all from New Orleans, and principal exports to Alri- 
ca. ‘The defaleation in the revenue, caused by the extraor- 
dinary adulteration of tobacco, has induced Government to 
bring in the bill now before Parliament,prohibiting the use of 
any thing but water in the manufacture of the article; 
—aithough this will lessen the advantage obtained, at pre- 
sent, by manufacturing the best quality of western strips in 
preference to the inferior, the manufacturer will still fill itto 
his interest to prefer the former. 
Wheat in this country, is considered to be rather thin upon 
the ground; all other crops are very promising. 


Tosacco. 1842. 1841 

James River leaf, faded, 2a24 3a38 

Ordinary sound 2a 3 add 

Middiing 34a4 5 a5% 

Good . 34a4 54 a6. 

Fine 5 add 6 a7 

Stemmed, low short middling 4a 5ta 

Good 54a6 7 a8 

Fine 64a7 6 a8 

Kentucky leaf 2tad 3 a6 
stemmed, old 

new 5 ads 84al0 


The new Tariff Bill—Allows the importation of Negro 
head Tobacco, from the United Siates ot 150 Ibs., particular 
weight and. tare of tobacco need not be marked upon each 
hhd.—separate manifest not required. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—The offerings of Beet cattle at the scales this morn- 
ing amounted to 222 head. The demand was good and an 
advance in price took place. The sales embrace 134 head 
at prices varying from $2 to $2.50 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, 
being equal to $4 to $5 per 100 Ibs. net as in quality. Yes- 
terday 110 head passed onwards towards the North, and to- 
day 88 more have been driven in the same direction. The 
market is now entirely clear. 

Flour.—The receipts of Howard street Flour are now on 
the increase and to day a decline has taken place in the store 
price. ,We note a sale of 200 barrels good standard brands, 
fresh ground from wheat of the old crop, at $5,874. Small 
sales have also been made of the same quality manufactured 
from new wheat at 95,94 and $6. We believe that both des- 
criptions could now be bought at $5.874. The tendency is 
now decidedly downward. We are unable to quote a definite 
wagon price. ; 

City Mills Flour is in demand, and sells as fast as it can 
he made at $6, cash. 

The market is again cleared of Susquehanna Flour. The 
last sales were at $6. 

Grain.—There have been no receipts of Penna. Grain for 
a day or two past. The parcels of new Wheat which reach- 
ed the market forthe past few days appear tu be of better 
quality. Sales of prime new Md. white were made to-day 
at $1,22a$1,30, and of prime new reds at $1,15a$1,20, and 
other qualities according to condition from $1,10 down to 60 
cents.—Sales of Md. yellow corn at 54a56 cts. and of white 
at 53a54 cts. Sales of Md. Oats at 22a23 cts. . 








and Mobile at 34a4 5-8, and 200 





Provisions.—There is no mo vementi barrel meats, and 





prices continue as last quoted, viz. Mess Purk is held at 98; 
No. 1 a $6,50a$7; Prime at $6236.50; Baltimore Mess Beef 
at $9,50; No. 1 at $6296,50, and Prime at $4,50a$5,50, as in 
quality.—Prime qualities of Bacon are scarce, and for this 
description we advance our quotation to 53 cents for assorted, 
Western assorted ranges as in quality from 44 to 54 cents: 
Sides from 4a43. Shoulders from 4a5 cents and Hams from 
6a74 cents. We are not advised of any sales of Lard to-day. 
Holders continue to ask 74 cents for Western No. | in kegs. 

Hogs.—The. supply of Live Hogs at market during the 
week has been quite limited, and they are now scarce. »The 
sales have been uniform at $4,75 per 100 Ibs. 

Cotton.—There is very little duing. A sale of 70 bales 
Upland this week at 94 cts. 

Molasses.— At auction on Tuesday 140 hhds, Trididad were 
sold at 174 cents. At auction to-day 15tierces Porto Rico 
were sold at 182a234 cents—balance withdrawn. 

Plaster.—A sale of a cargo at $2.62¢ per ton. 

Sugars.—Limited sales of New Orleans are making at 
$5a$6,50. At auction to day 45 hhds. Porto Rico sold at. 
$5,40—balance withdrawn. ; 

Tobacco.—There has been rather a limited business done 
in Maryland Tobacco this week, owing to the demand being 
confined almost exclusively to the better descriptions, which 
are scarce. The stock on hand consists mostly of the com- 
mon and inferiur sorts, which shippers do not seenr disposed 
to purchase except at a decline. Some holders of comnion 
qualities have withdrawn from the market at present. We 
continue to quote as before, viz. inferior and common Mary- 
land at $2.50a$3,50, middling to good $4a$6, good $6 50ag8, 
and fine $8a$12. Ohio Tobacco has come in preity freely for 
some time past, but there being a good demand, the stock hag 
not accumulated yery greatly, although it is at present toler- 
ably large.—The demand this week bas been fair, and the 
sales comprise lots of all descriptions, except perhaps the ve- 
ry inferior sorts, which are not wanted. Our quotations cor- 
respond with the sales, viz. common to middling $3 50a4.50; 
good .5a6; fine red and wrappery 6.50a10; and extra wrappe- 
ry $1lal3. The inspections. of the . comprise 372 hhds. 
Maryland; 452 hhds, Ohio, 17 hhds. Virginia; and 8 hhds. 
Kentucky—total 848 hhds. i 

}Vool.—The wool market continues inactive and our quo- 
tations are merely nominal. Small transactions are taking 
place but at prices differing widely. Both dealers and man- 
ufacturers are generally refusing to enter into transactions of 
any consequence, aud there will probably be but little done by 
either until the Tariff question is definitely settled. 








SEED BUCKWHEAT. 
A few bushels of prime quality, for sale f immediately applied for. 
Atso—POUDRETTE. 
A few barrels of this valuable manure, from Mr. Minor’s estab-. 
lishment, N. York, forsaleby a3 S.SANDS, Farmer Office. 


ENGLISH GARDEN & FIELD TURNIP SEEDS, &c. . 
Just received by theship Toronta from Londen, a full supply 
of choice GARDEN SEEDS, such as the various kinds of Turnip, 
Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet, Cabbage,Cauliflower, Brocali, Peas, Beans, 
Cucumbers, Radish, Lettuce, &c.——Itis a fact well known to e- 
very experienced gardener, that first rate English Garden Seeds 
produce much better cropsthan can be grown from seeds raised in 
this climate. We particularly invite the attention of gentlemen to 
our various sorts of Turnip, Cucumber, and Cabbage Sceds; the lat- 
ter are raised by a part of our family in England, and wil! be found 
of the same warrantable quality as those we have had the pleasure 
to supply these 28 years. For sale, wholesale and -retail by 
SAML, AULT and SON, conner Calvert and Water sts. 
The time to sow thesé seeds is from the Ist to the 12th Sept. for 
spring crops. Printed directions for the proper soil and cultivation 
of these ~~ will be given gratis with each parcel of - 
au t 











IMPORTANT SALE TO AGRICULTURISTS. 
IMPROVED SHORT HORN DURHAM CATTLE. 

On Thursday morning; 8th-of September, at 10 o’ciock, will be 
sold at public sale, at the exhibition ground of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, Rising Sun, on the Germantown road 3 
miles from the city. 

A choice selection of splendid Durham Dairy Stock, from the 
Herd of James Gowen, Esq. of Mount Airy, consisting of Imported 
Cows, young Bulls and Calves from Dairy Maid, Pocahontas, 
Victoria, &c., and by the celebrated Bulls Colostra, Prince of 
Wales, and Leander. 

This sale will afford to Breeders an opportunity cf adding to their 
stock THOROUGH BRED animals of high character and pure blood— 
and their diffusion into proper hands is a primary object in this sale, 
together with the necessity of a seperation of the herd to prevent 
over close breeding 

Catalogues will be ready in due time, and the cattle may beex- 
amined at the Exhibition Ground two days previous to sale. 

WOLBERT & HERKNESS, Auctioneers. 

Philadelphia, July 28. Aug. 3 3t 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subseriber,in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster,, 
in Charles coanty, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of thestate, and the waters of the Pototrac,on ac 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post: 
Office, Md. will meet promptattention. 

de 7 6m* WM. M. DOWNING. 
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TO MACHINISTS AND TOBACCO PLANTERS. 
In 1835 I took out a Patent for a Tobacco Press, and with it in- 
trodaced a new mode of pickirg Toba-co, (by the use of a driver 
im connection with a faise Hhd. &e ) Owing to a defective appli- 
cation I did not sufficiently claim the process as mine! and in the 
Jast twelve months it hasbeen used with a variety of presses. But 
having surrendered my original Patent, and amended my specifica- 
tion, | haveclaimed the invention. The date of my amended 
Patent is the 11th June, 1842, and [ shall claim my right on all 
machines (using my process) erected since that date. Mr. Joseph 
Bucey of Veet River is now authorized to use the process with all 
machines built by him; and ! am willing to make terms with any 
other Machinist. 1 will sell single rights to those who wish to 
build their own Presses (which will include the right to build the 
Press invented by me) or they may apply it to any other Press. 
Those who choose to do so, sae have my Patent examined at the 
Office, my House, or in the proper court. 
as genet ALEXANDER J. MURRAY 
&® The National Intelligencer and Marlbro Banner will please 
copy the above for four weeks, and forward their account to the 
subscriber. A. J. MURRAY. 
West River. Md. July 24, 1842. Aug.3 4t 


TURNIP SEED, GROWTH 1842. 

arts In consequence of the increased demand and superiori- 
Beaty ofour WHITE FLAT and RED TOP TURNIP 
Aes” SEED, we have raised largely of those two kinds, and 
can promise ovr customers seed, which will produce 
finely shaped ‘l'urnips, mild and entirely free from that spicy hot 
taste that seed of imperfect quality produces; also, 15 other 
kinds of yeilow and white Turnip Seed of our own raising and im- 
ported, all of which vegetates well. ‘The imported seed is as per- 
feet as usual. It is a fact, however, well known by planters of ex- 
perience, that turnipseed as well as many other imported vegetable 
seeds, are much inferior to those raised in this country; so glaring is 
the difference that we are driven to the necessity of raising many 
kinds, and at considerable sdvance in cost. 









Price of Turnip Seed of our own raising, $1 per Ib. 
Imported _ do, T5c. * 
au 3 tf 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

The subscriber has this day further reduced the prices of his 
ploughs and plough castings for cash, and he will sell all his Agri- 
cultural Improvements at prices to suit the times—his newly in- 
vented plough will be found a desirable article, and the price very 
low. Also on hand, several superior four horse Powers and Thresh- 
ing Machines in prime order to put.to work. Several of these horse 
powersare now in use and give great satisfaction. Also one of Ur- 
ney’s threshers, for sale, price $35. Likewise, one vf Chalfant’s 
one horse Powers and Threshing Machines for sale, price $135, 
much approved of by those that have them in nse (threshes about 
50 bushels per day.) au 3 J,S. EASTMAN, Pratt st. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Co» Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or’ two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power, having made a new set of patterns, and 
put such improvements as suggested themselves for the benefit of 
the machine ; the price is now $40, which includes an extra set of 
grinders. 

He isalso prepared to build Stationary Horse Powers of the ve- 
ry best and simplest construction, in every respect best suited for 
farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather belts. 
which the farmer can keep in repair himself. It is now well tested 
that beits are as well adapted to driving machinery as cast iron 
whee's. One of the grand features of this horse power is, there is 
one-third less of its own power expended in driving its own ma 
chinery, consequently there is one-third more power left for the dri- 
ving of any other kind of machinery. 

He is also prepared to make or repair all kinds of Agricultural 
or other machinery at the shortest notice. 

Having got the blacksmith shop in complete order, he Is prepar- 
ed to do horse-shoeing in the neatest and strongest manner; like- 
wise Smith-work in general, all of which he warrants to be good. 

Orders for any of the above maciiines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

je 22 Ww. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md, 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore,and upon as good termsascan be had atanyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attentiot, of farmersand those interested in the 
use of thoarticle, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formition eitherverbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 


BERKSIIIRE PIGS. 

A few pair of uncommonly fine BERKSHIRE PIGS, just two 
months old, the offspring of the best selected stock from the cele- 
brated piggery of \-r. C. N. Bement, near Albany, N.®. for sale 
at $15 per pair. Judges who have seen them, pronounce them to 
be as fine as they ever saw. D.S. CARR. 

Also, some choice pure blooded Durham Cattle;-a remarkably 
fine full blooded Ayrshire Cow; a half Durham and Ayrshire Buil 
Calf, 9 months old, a:d a beautiful half Durham and Devonshire 
two years old Kull. Thes~ cattle, it is believed, are not surpassed 
terms. : 

D.S. €. 











by any in ar State, and will be sold on reasanable 
t 


je 5 





THE ADVERTISER 
Wishes to exchange several Colts now in fine condition, and of 
the very best blood, for draft or ‘\arness Horses. Also, a number 
of 2 and 3 year old half breed , Jurham, Devon, and Ayrshire) 
Heifers —for fresh milch cuws of the best discription, Apply at 
this office. jy 27. 
MOT'T’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 
The subscriber respectiuily informs his cus'omers, and the pub, 
lic generally, that he bas ou hand, and intends constantly to kee 
a supply, of MOTT’s JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, fur cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUR bar- 





tended than any other yet invented ; ubtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use for some time, ina letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 


8. 

The one | purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reazon to alter the opinion then express- 
ed; but on the contrary, ! am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, tu recommend it, with the ate mprovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hastallen auder my observation.” 

“Mr. Moit has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which cunsistin casting ‘points 
of attachment’’ or gudyeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, ‘so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents ewptied ou', and tu facilitate which, a Joop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be dune without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactnessand contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of castiron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one ofthe capacity ofa half 


barrel $12,50 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 


do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
do do do Four do 48,00 
A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de 15 tf 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manufactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U. MOTT 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOULLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand ston 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
inould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5 cts. the mould 
board or plough will Jast as long asa half dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tho expense of $10 year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by’ calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Milis and 
at Govanstown, as is anurticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the oupee in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
oftecth 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 


of the same. ja 26: tf 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeder- 
(for particulars of which, see their advertisement in No 34 or 37, 
Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $15 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $16 per pair. 





All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—addrese, 
T. T. & E. GORSUCH, 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 





{TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for eale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEAGHED ASHES, all of the best quality fur agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to gnit the times. 
Vessels loading at bis wharf with any of the above articles, will 
not be subject tocharges fur dockage or wharfage. 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 





rels, and are better adap'ed to the purpose for which they are ine |. 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTER N &MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near !-ist st: Baltimore, who is pre- 
paréd to execute orders in the a'»ve branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 
Murray’s Corn and Cob Crashers for hand power $25 
Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $51040 


Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a3% 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

$9Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 





subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 c ly 
POUDRETTE AS A TOP DRESSING FOR CORN, 


GRASS, &e. 
Price Reduced $5 for three Barrels. 

Poudrette prepared by the New York Poudrette Company, from 
Night Soil, and not from the ‘‘Peat’? Meadows of “Lodi” on the 
Hackensack River. This company was the first to prepire Pou- 
drette in this country and claim to understand its preparation as 
well as any others engaged in the business. The poudrette prepar- 
ed by them has been extensively used, especially on Long Island 
and other parts of this state, in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts. When applied at patting in. the seed, it brings forward 
vegetation rapidly, and ensures an early maturity It may also be 
applied to corn and potatoes with great benelit at the first and even 
at the second hoeing. Many fields of corn which promise but small 
retarns, in June and July, might be brought forward, and matured 
with a fair yield, by the application of twe!ve or fifteen bushels, ap- 
plied at the hoeing. Turnips, Rutabuga and Buckwheat, may be 
made to yield largely by its application. It wiil be found of great 
value when used for these purposes—see Report of Dr. Bowers, 
W. F. Blydenburgh and others. For Wheat also it has been found 
to ensure a good crop. When a part of the same field, manured 
with Bone, was winter killed, and sfrunk, that dressed with pou~ 
drette produced well—-see W. W. Mills’ report,—and for grass af- 
ter wheat, its effectshave been found very effectual in many in- 
stances—see Report of Mr. Hay and Mr. Colman, s 

A fair estimate of its comparative value, with stable and barn- 
yard manure, is ag one of the former to 13, 14 or 15 of the latter, 
according to circumstances. Some farmers estimate it even high- 
er. There>is ample time yet to obtain and apply it:this season, for 
these purposes ; and to induce its use extensively, thie season, on 
corn at hoeing, and on turnips and buckwheat, and on wheat in the 
fall, in order to establish impoftant facts, it will be sold, in an 
quantity, at the rate of $5 for three barrels, or $2 for one sain § 
delivered any where in this city below 24th street, until Ist uf Sep- 
tember, and may be had immediately, in any quantity by applying 
personally, or by mail, post paid,to ' 

D. K. MINOR, Agent, 
118 Nassau st., N. Y. 
¢#Shares in the company, whicl entitle the holder to one hun- 


y | dred bushels of poudrette annually fof 17 years, may now be had 


on applying as above. Present price $110. They will advance. 

N. B. I perceive.that the “Lovi company” got up by Anthony 
Dey and Peter Barthelemy, assert in their advertisement, that they 
make Poudrette ‘‘more than Sfly per cent better than any like ar- 
ticle manufactured here,” and give the result of several! chemical 
analysis’ in proof of the assertion. It is possible that Monroe Ed- 
wards might have escaped conviction upon the testimony given in 
his favor, had there been no tesumony collected and arranged by 
the Prosecution. Almost any cunning lawyer can make out a case 
to suit himself, when there is no one to watch him, and there is no. 
doubt but that a person so disposed, could furnish a chemist witha 
preparation which would give very different results from an article 
not designated, for analysis. An-analysis for the other party might 
produce very different results, but the “analysis” of a good prac- 
tical farmer who has used it several years, is after all, the most sat- 
isfactory to farmers in general ; and therefore | would refer those, 
who desire to learn i's relative value as a manure, to either of the 
gentlemen whose names are annexed who have used from 200 to 
3000 bushels each, prepared by this company. They will cheer- 
fully give the desired information if applied to personally; or by 
letter post paid. I refer to, ard desire enquiry to be made of Dr. 
Josiah Bowers, W. W. Mills, W. F. Blydenburgh of Smithtown, 
L.1.C J. Smith, and J. L. Ire'and, Fireplace, Nathaniel Conk- 
ling, Patchogue, John Wood, Bre«ster; H. Wood and Johnam 
Weeks, Huntington; Valentine Hicks, Thomas Wills and Joho 
Titus, Jerico, L. I; James Hay and H. Le Roy, Newbold, West- 
chester, N. Y. Israel Crane and Dodd and Craine, \\ est Bloomfield, 


1 N. J. Rotert White, Jr. and Edmond T. Williams, Shrewbury, N. 


J; J. K- Townsend, New Haven, T. G. Mather, Midiletown, 
Con.; W. C. Chapin, Providence, R. 1. 

$F If ‘urate’ is made from the the most valuable part of the ma- 
terial, of course the poudrette must be lers valuable than-when made 
~— the Franny a combined, 

he “‘Lovi” Company purchase and transport the “night soil,”’ 

8 or 10 miles to their works, where they say, they sieieeaees: 
dance of ‘‘a peculiar kind of Peat of the very best quality for the 
purposes of the company.” The New York Poudrette Cental 
is paid for removing the night soil and has to purchase and trane- 
port several miles, the materials used in preparation ; and ! leave 
others to judge who is most likely to adulterate and make» poor 
article, these who purchase eel erin five, or those who pur-’ 
ee neton Het owe, be edemett oy FA 

18 prom executed— Present price three barrels, fir 
six, und $2, for one barrel delivered. ¥ $ *~ 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & LEVEL 


To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—by the American. Institute, at their Ploughing- 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver Cup,— 
and at their Annual! Ploughing-Match for 1841,at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best pria- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘:general purposes” ‘The N. 
York State Agricultural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Counmon Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2¢. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
tows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, betwwen 8 18 inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the. handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
cen're for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the crovs-piece, makes it a * Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 


Pm 
LAND PLOUGH. 


a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 
The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to imannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. g3All O;ders 
will be thankfnily received and punctually attended to. 
(CP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation. )— No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs 
$10—No. 4, 80 Jos. $11—No. 5, 90 lbs. $12. Extra edge, 50 Cents. 
For Colter, if added, laid with steel, $1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin 
Pieces, 124 Cents. ¢¥-The above Ploughs are sold fur cash only. 
DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and Ensor sts. 
Baltimore July 20 1842. 





BENTLEY’S IMPROVED PATENT 





' A. Boiler. 


GGG. Fire and smoke spaces. H H 
Convey ing steam inte cistern, or vats. 


CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILERS. 


, B. Iron bound wood cask, used as sieam generator. 

iron head’ to cover front of boiler, to be removed at pleasure, for cleaning smoke spaces. 
on wood cask, Guage Cocks. 
J J. Cisterns for Boiling or steaming. 


C. Steam cock and safety valve. E. Cast 
F & F Water spaces.— 


H Hi rigtt and left of wood cask, Pipes for 








Froreces Drewes 










well as with wood. 


of the “Patent Portable Convoluted Steam Poilers,” are prepared to fill orders at short notice for the 

*, sither for boiling water, or for generating steam, viz. steaming vegetables, &c. for cattle, fur cooking and washing pur- 
‘nes, and institations for various mechanica! pu: poses where bot water only is required, viz. Hatters, Leather and 
Dyers, Sap Lorlerd, &e. for all of which purposes they are now in successful operation, as will be seen by the 
sand reférenees below. We have within the iast six months succeeded in making some very important improve- 
e done away with the few sma. objectivns heretofore urged against them. ‘They are now operated with Anthra- 
We are also patting ap small boilers for Washing and Bathing purposes fur Privare Famt- 
ards, and in wo INsTaNce has the saving in fuel been estimated ar Less ruan 3-4, and in time and labor one-half. 
fromn is four-fifths, © Tne one doing all the co -king fur the whole number of prisoners at the Maryland Penitentiary (as 
their certificate) is only 20 inches in diameter and 22 inches in length, and can be removed by two parsons at plea- 


iw bler are invariably made of strung corren, and will last for years. 


Manufactory, M‘Causland’s Brewery, Hu lliday near Pleasant street. 


RENTLEY. RANDALL & CO. 











"‘Baltingue; duly 25, 1942 
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+o».  Bacrmone, Aug. 21, 1941. 


‘the patent convoluted Sjeam Gene- 
; the space of four months 
prisoners, | find it admirably suited 
ase is 20 inches in diameter 

: of five ron kettles, yet 
boring incident to 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. — ° 
with the present arrangement, the consumption is only one-twelfth 
NTIARY—Having. purchased for the of a cord io the sane time, and covking done more perfrctiv. 


the season before | was prevared Lo use your portable Steam Gen- 
erator at my farm, that | have not had the opportunity of testing 
fally and 
ite use. 

in saying, that | believe it to de a most veluable article, and should 


WILLIAM HOULTON, Warden. f 
1 fully concur in the statement above. 
. LINDSEY STURGEON, Asais’t. 
Bat timore, 30th June, 1342. 
Messrs. Bentley, Randall & Co.—Gentiemen—It was so |ate jin 


ewiete the ureat advantages said to be obtained from 
ut from the trials ] have witnessed, | have no hesitation 


—> 
be in possession of every farmer that believes in the economy of 
cooking or steaming food fcr cattle. 

I have becn using an agr‘cultura) boiler for cooking food for m 
horned cattle and hogs ; this | have laid aside under the belief that 
fifty bushels of food may be cooked with your steamer in the same 
time, and with the same quantity of fuel that was required to cook 
Sor 6 bushels in the boiler that | had been using. 

For convenience and coinfort, great saving in time and labour 
fuel and money, | think your steim generator may with safety te 
recommended. Respectfully yours, RO BERT A. TAYLOR. 

ALMS HOUSE—Dear Sir—Having made a careful experiment 
with your boiler in comparison with one of a different construction 
both used for the same purpose, | lave no hesitation in saying that 
it surpasses every boiler J have either seen or heard of for its econ. 
omy in time and fuel. And [ take pieasure in recommending it to 
all persons who are daily using 25 gallons of water or upwards; 
they will save at least two-ihirds in fuel and one-half time. ‘ 

ISAAC DENSON, Superintendent 
7 ‘ of Baltimore City and County Alms House. 

August 28th, 1841. 

Battimore, July 19, 1841, 

I take pleasure in stating that your Boiler has given great satis. 
faction. By way of exporiment, | boiled 20 gallons of cold water 
in forty minutes, using only two small sticks of pine wood of 30|bs, 
weight. Compared with the use of kettles of urdinary construction, 
this is a saving of three-fourths in fuel and four-sixths in time. 

J. PASQUAY, Leather Dresser. * 

The undersigned has for sone montis b-en using one of the con- 
voluted Boilers in his Morecco Factory, and for the saving of time 
and fuel it excels every thing of the kind he has seen in operation. 
From a general calculation he is satisfied, that it saves more than 
two-thirds of the fuel ; he has boiled 2U0 gallons of water in forty 
minutes with two small sticks of pine wood, and with four sticks of 
wood, kept four hogsheads of water boiling during six hours. 

A. V. COZINE, Morocco Dresser, * 
: Pearl near Lexington street. 
Tue Veapows, Baltimore co. Jan. 14, 1842, 

As to the steamer it is all that I could desire, as to the saving of. 
time, fuel and room, it is not to be excelled ; one hand besides at- 
tending to my “piggery,” containing upwards of thirty-two store 
pigs and two “breeders,” steams daily all the roots which said pigs 
consume, and from 50 to 100 bushels of cut corn stalks for my 
cattle daily ; my vat for steaming fodder, i. e. cut corn stalks con- 
tains 50 bushels (which by the by isinconveniently large) it will 
steam this quantity in about two hours, after ebullition takes place. 
A friend has seen it at work and is very much pleased with it. 

Respectfully, ROBERT DORSEY, of Edward. * 

Messrs. Bentley, Randall & Co —Gentlemen—Having employ- 
ed steam more or less in my Dying business for the last 7 or 8 years 
I have during that time endeavored to arrive at the best practica- 
ble method of obtaining the Largest quantity of steam with the 
LEAST quantity of fuel ; and although [ have derived great advan- 
tages over the cylindrical and other boilers, yet I have never met 
with any thing to compare with Bentley’s Convolated Steam Boil- 
ers. Theone ! have now had in use some months convinces me 
that full seven-eighths of all the fuel I have used in generating steam 
might have been saved by those boilers. Dyers generally might 
realize a great saving by substituting them fur heating cylinders, 
&e., and Woollen Manufacturers for heating [Indigo Vats, as the 
great expense of copper or leaden Vats may be entirely dispensed 
with besides other advantayes. Respectf..lly yours, 

Baltimore, July Ist 1842. DANIEL CALDWELL. 

We also have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
who have recently adopted them, viz) DAVID BARNUM, City 
Hotel,f and to Capt. JACKSON, Warden of the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary, where the second one has been adopted within a few weeks 
fur Washing and Soap Boiling, a No. 3. Dr. Robt. Dorsey of Ed- 
ward, has very recently adopted another of larger’dimensions. 

Address BENTLEY, RANDALL& CO. 
Baltimore, Md. July 25, 1842. 
Eccy>Those marked thus * have size No. 4in use; thus f use 


No. 5. ‘PRICES. 

No. | for Boiling only $20 For boilingand steaming $30 
2 do , 30 do do 40 
3 do 45 do do 55 
4 do 65 do do 75 
5 do 85 do do 100 
au 3 tf 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 
Agricultaral [Implements ofany peculiar viodel made to order at 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for.allkindsof»longhs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to countrymerchants who 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish: 
ment R. B, CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or N 
20, Pratt street. Saltimore, mar $1, 1841 
BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 

For sale by JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

Or apply at No. 59 8. Calvert St. Balti core. 
The subscriber has fur sale sure very superior Berkshire Pigs of 
his spring’s litters, from stock sslected from the piggeries of Mr. 
Loesing and Mr. Bement, «f Albany, which he will dispose of at 





reduced prices to snit the timer, say $15 per pair, deliverable in 
Baltimore—also some young Sows of same stock, now in pig. A p- 
ply ae above. je 15 











